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ter, but more of them than on No. i. No. 3 — Well spotted, but less 
than No. 2. Blotches at large end .08. Nearly half of small spots 
over the body of this egg have a light bluish cast. No. 4 — Medium 
number of spots, light and brown. Ground color in whole set white. 
Incubation advanced about four days. From my limited observation 
must conclude that four is the usual number of eggs for this species. 



NESTING OF THE RUBY-THROATED 
HUMMINGBIRD. 

TrocJdlus Colubris. 



BY J. W.JACOBS, WAYNESBURG, PA. 

The little Ruby-throat is found, during the warm summer months, 
throughout Eastern United States and some parts of Canada. In 
south-western Pennsylvania they arrive about the first of May, and 

before the close of the 
month nest-building be- 
gins. 

Many times have I 
wandered through wood 
and grove in quest of the 
downy, little nest, con- 
taining the two tiny white 
treasures. My first suc- 
cessful search was on the 
29th of May, 1887. It 
was Sunday — everything 
was still — and the heat of the morning sun had not yet sipped up the 
large drops of dew, which would occasionally drop from the tree-tops 
and spatter on our hands or shoulders. As we sauntered along, a 
Woodpecker started from his home in a "stub" and galloped away 
through the thicket ; a frightened ground squirrel sought concealment 
behind a rock ; a Red-tail slowly winged his way over the woods, and 
a rabbit bounded away through the weeds and disappeared over a lit- 
tle knoll. 
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Presently the familiar hum of T. colubris brought us to a halt. 
After considerable search we were at last pleased to discover the old 
birds building a nest upon a small dead branch of a large maple. For 
some time we watched the old birds bringing bits of white substance, 
which they gathered from the under side of the leaves of a sycamore 
tree that stood near. 

After "spotting" this tree we continued on, finding nests of other 
species of more or less value. Just as we emerged from a small open 
grove I saw a Wood Thrush ( Turdus mustelinus) fly from her nest 
in a large maple. As I was climbing up to collect the eggs, I chanced 
to flush a Ruby-throat from her nest on the opposite side of the tree. 
Looking over, I saw the two pearly-white beauties which had been the 
object of my search for many a day. 

On a neighboring twig, and not eight inches from this nest was an 
old last years one. The eggs were quite fresh and have not the gloss 
that most white eggs have. The nest was composed of downy sub- 
stance, yellowish-gray in color, covered on the outside with small pieces 
of lichen, which were held in place by a silky substance not unlike 
the spider's nest. Knowing by good authority that the birds would 
build a second nest in the same locality, I thought of calling again 
in a few days. So, accordingly, on June 8th, I returned. A careful 
search of the tree did not reveal any nest, but far out on the end of a 
large branch of the next tree was the object of my hunt. On the 
same branch, and not five feet from the Ruby-throat's nest, upon 
which the old bird was sitting, a pair of Acadian Flycatchers (E. acad- 
icus) were very busy building a nest. 

The nest of T. colubris, which is in my collection, is placed on a 
slanting twig, and is made of the same material as the first one taken 
from these birds. Notwithstanding the birds had twice been deprived 
of their nest and eggs, they determined to rear a brood in this locality, 
for in ten days they had the third nest built. This time I did not dis- 
turb them, but let them hatch their eggs and rear their young in peace. 

Visiting this place again on the eighth of June, '88, I found their 
nest in a maple in the immediate vicinity. Of a score or more nests 
collected by me, this is the most beautiful, being fastened to the side 
of the small twig, and from the ground looked very much like a moss- 
covered basket. The embryo was so large that the eggs were almost 
ruined in blowing. 

As all, who have had experience with the nesting of the Hummer, 
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know, it is a difficult task to reach the nest when it is placed far out 
on the extremity of a large branch. I will endeavor to explain my 
method of collecting these and other nests similarly placed. I have, 
for such occasions, two pieces of very stout twine, with a hook at- 
tached to one end of each piece. I toss out the hooks in such a 
manner that they catch the limb about two-thirds of the distance to 
the nest. Then I tie the other ends of the strings to a branch far- 
ther up the tree. 

By so doing the limb will not droop or fall while being cut off and 
drawn in. However, it must be done with much care, as some 
branches are heavier on one side. These must be gripped tightly 
with the hand in order to prevent the heavy side from sagging or rol- 
ling over and emptying the nest. 



THE WESTERN YELLOW-WINGED SPARROW. 

Cotumiculus Passer inus Perpallidus. 

BY J. A. SINGLE Y, GID DINGS, TEXAS. 

The typical Yellow-winged Sparrow is described as follows : "Above 
singularly variegated with black, gray, yellowish-brown and purplish - 
bay. Edge of wing yellow. Below, ochraceous or pale buff or tawny, 
faking to whitish on belly. Length, 4.80-5.25 : extent, 8.00 to 8.50." 
To the casual observer, it is simply one of the obscure little brown 
sparrows. C. p. perpallidus, the form found here, has been separated 
as a sub-species on account of its much paler, gray coloration. The 
difference is hard to describe ; but if passer inus and perpallidus are 
laid side by side it is easily appreciated. The Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow is resident, and during the winter it frequents the timbered 
upland portions of the county and can also be found in fields where 
the fall growth of grass has been luxuriant, affording them a good 
covert, and the seeds supplying them with food. With the advent of 
spring, the Sparrow moves to the prairie and can then be seen swing- 
ing on the weed-stems and uttering his long drawn out "tweet," his 
only note, which resembles the chirping of a cricket. 

The nest is a simple affair. A slight depression in the ground is 
chosen, generally at the foot of a thistle or other weed, and a frail 
nest, entirely of dead grass, is built, slightly overarched with grass if 
not protected from the sun by the weed. The usual complement of 
eggs is five. Sets of four are common and occasionally six eggs are 
laid. The eggs vary much in size and shape, and are pure white with 
markings of red-brown, and occasionally lilac shell markings. The 
spots often run together, forming a wreath at the larger end. Average 
.73X.60. But one brood is raised, fresh eggs being found only in May. 



